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EDITORIALS 


A SUPER —While the observation that busi- 

ness today is moving with the 
INVITATION speed of a jet plane is getting a 
bit stereotyped, it is nevertheless a fact that the favor- 
ite conversation of the day centers around competition 
and possible ways of meeting conditions in a peace 
time economy. At the 16th Anual Meeting of the Super 
Market Institute held in Cleveland last week, these 
modern grocery super salesmen sat down to talk over 
the situation. While the expansion program within the 
industry will continue this year at the rate of some 
$190 million, there’s recognition of the fact that this 
cannot much longer be accomplished without pitting 
super against super. This fact, coupled with the possi- 
bility of a return to a more normal economy, the supers 
recognize, could, without planning, lead to a revival of 
price footballing, loss leader selling, and other mal- 
practices. 


A number of ideas were broached to forestall this 
possibility. Among these was the endorsement of a 
long range program of research to improve operating 
and distribution efficiency, which is surely to be com- 
mended in an industry which operates on so low a 
margin. However, there are indications that the supers 
do not intend to rely entirely on price alone to main 
tain that all necessary volume. In a dramatic skit it 
was pointed out that the consumer wants something 
more than price listings in the weekly grocery Ads. 
The fact that a particular product tops the “best buy” 
list day in and day out, the operators were warned, is 
no justification for headlining it every day. Consumers 
want « fresh approach; they want menu and combina- 
tion suggestions, and note particularly, Mr. Canner, 
they want institutional type advertising ... for ex- 
amp': a meat series explaining quality control, aging 
and trimming of meats that will be helpful and infor- 
mative. 


To vut it mildly, this is a new approach in grocery 


adv. ‘ising, and this column believes the supers have 


son ‘ing there. In a sour-grape sort of way, we have 


oft’ yvondered just how long consumers are going to 
con. ie to read magazines so heavy as to tire the arms 
of © i Mrs. Buxom, carrying five columns of adver- 
tisi to every one of reading. Granted, some of the 
ad ‘sing is superbly done and attractive .. . yes, we 
Said “some”... there’s danger, we think, in such lop- 


side. advertising-editorial content. Though not of the 
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same type, the newspapers are getting into much the 
same category. It takes variety, color, attractive lay- 
out and informative interesting material to merit the 
attention of the prospect. 


But the point we wish to emphasize here is the invi- 
tation extended by these prime customers. If it’s in- 
formative background material the supers want on 
canned foods, there’s tons and tons of material avail- 
able to them. For there’s no end to the glamor 
and color in the production of canned foods, and it’s 
been portrayed in statistics, prose and sound color 
film ... and much more is yet to come, we believe. The 
point is to get the material in their hands while the 
subject is on their minds, and before the candle maker, 
the soap maker, and every other maker competing for 
space in the super ads, overloads the copy drawer. 


PRICING —But getting back to the subject of price 

footballing, the announcement by Benja- 
POLICY min F. Fairless, Chairman of the Board 
of U.S. Steel concerning that company’s pricing policy, 
is of more than passing interest. Looking ahead to the 
day when steel will be in over supply, Mr. Fairless, 
speaking before the American Iron & Steel Institute 
last week, scored the price cutting abuses of the 30’s 
and announced that U. S. Steel’s published list of 
prices would be the same to everyone. He said that the 
Company would announce a price on each of its prod- 
ucts which will bring profit but would instantly meet 
any significant price cut and apply it to all of its cus- 
tomers. He said that this is the only legal way to meet 
competition today. U.S. Steel, he said, does not sub- 
scribe to the theory that any steel buyer is the exclu- 
sive customer of any producer, and the firm will meet 
competition wherever it finds it. If we return to the 
chiseling practices of those days gone by, Mr. Fairless 
said, “then the profits of today, which we are com- 
plaining about, will look good by comparison. I am not 
asking you to fix prices or sit in a room and fix prices. 
I believe prices should be fluid, going up or down. I’m 
not in favor of collusion, but I am in favor of sound, 
sensible merchandising.” Other steel producers praised 
his remarks most highly. 


No industry, it would seem, no matter how large or 
small, is exempt from the price cutting evil, but can- 
ners, probably more than some others, know the full 
meaning of a price cutting spree. 
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Meeting The Tomato Problem in Ohio 


Interest in the tomato problem re- 
mains at fever pitch. A man closely 
related to the Ohio canning industry out- 
lines some of the steps that will be taken 
in Ohio to reduce the danger of prosecu- 
tion, and seizure by the Federal Govern- 
ment: (1) Supervise sorters and trim- 
mers so that they do not let bad tomatoes 


¢o into the pack. To protect from vine- © 


gar fly eggs and maggots, trim out the 
cracks. 


(2) Employ a good laboratory tech- 
nician so quality and condition is known 
at all times. Such an employee will pay 
his, or her, way many fold in preventing 
costly seizures. 


(3) As further protective measures a 
number of Ohio processors installed dry 
sorting belts, preceeding the washer, in 
1952. They find that this reduces con- 
tamination and speeds the sorting and 
trimming. They are also replacing wood 
wash tanks, and other wood parts, with 
metal. Wood absorbs mold and bacteria 
and is hard to clean. 


(4) In several Ohio plants the super- 
intendent, or other responsible employee, 
makes a careful inspection after the 
clean up crew. Defects are checked on a 
suitable inspection form. If the inspec- 
tor finds any equipment, or part of the 
plant, has not been thoroughly cleaned 
the crew returns and makes the correc- 
tion. The inspection form is dated, 
signed by the inspector, and filed as evi- 
dence that every effort is made to keep 
the plant in a sanitary condition. 


(5) Ohio canners are installing high 
pressure sprays on the sorting belt in 
order to have a clean belt at all times. 
It is recommended that a mist spray of 
chlorine follow the wash spray. These 
two sprays reduce fly eggs and mold 
build up. Chlorine should be more gen- 
erally used in plant sterilization as rec- 
ommended by competent authorities. One 
canner is installing, for the 1953 pack, 
revolving brushes to give his rubber sort- 
ing belt a scrubbing action. 


(6) Keep plant surroundings clean. 
Burn broken hampers—remove garbage 
and junk promptly. Spray around build- 
ings and grounds with lindane, DDT and 
similar material. Don’t use these insec- 
ticides on raw stock and equipment. 


(7) The continued use of recommended 
fly sprays inside the plant, and on raw 
stock, will be followed. Ohio canners 
bought high pressure sprayers in 1952 to 
assure effective vinegar fly control. This 
program, however, did not give protec- 
tion from field contamination. Last year 
swarms of flies came in on loads of fresh 
tomatoes from the farms. A canner in 
1953 will pass all loads through a special 
spray tunnel in order to do a more effec- 
tive job of fly control around his plant. 
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(8) When Officials draw samples have 
a responsible employee accompany them 
and draw samples from the same cases. 
Draw a larger number of cans than the 
Officials. Have these samples examined 
by a reliable laboratory. 


(9) Don’t let any code leave the plant 
until a laboratory examination has been 
made—if posible by PMA. 


(10) Arrange with an animal food 
manufacturer, or other outlet, before the 
pack, to buy contaminated products. 
Keep rejected goods out of food channels. 
Let the public know, by deeds, that your 
pack is of superior quality. 


HEAT RESISTANT ENZYME 
DISCOVERED IN SPORE 


How do the bacterial spores that cause 
foods to spoil resist greater heat than 
any other living thing? Science has 
sought an answer to this problem more 
than 70 years and now two University 
of Illinois scientists have unlocked a 
door. 


Microbiologist, H. Orin Halvorson, 
and his research associate, Babette Tay- 
lor Stewart, have discovered that spores 
—cells produced by some bacteria—con- 
tain a heat-resistant enzyme. It is the 
first enzyme found in a spore, and the 
first found to be heat-resistant. 


Heating food is the only safe way now 
known to kill spores, which can also 
cause the sometimes fatal food poison- 
ing, botulism. Any antiseptic strong 
enough to kill them would also be fatal 
to man. . 


Now that Halvorson and Stewart have 
discovered the enzyme, it will be simpler 
to learn how spores resist heat. Then, 
perhaps a way can be found to sterilize 
food without altering the flavor. 


Their discovery, which is being re- 


’ ported in the current “Journal of Bac- 


teriology”, was made accidentally. They 
found that spores placed in an L-alanine 
solution germinate within two minutes. 
However, the same solution did not have 
the same effect on fresh spores. 


The activity of the spores had changed 
the character of the solution—to D-ala- 
nine, which is capable of preventing 
spore germination. In trying to find the 
answer to this problem, they discovered 
the enzyme. 


Curiously enough, the enzyme, alamine 
racemase, is not a new one. It was dis- 
covered some time ago by another IIli- 
nois microbiologist, I. C. Gunsalus, who 
found it in bacteria that are unable to 
produce spores. . Also in this environ- 
ment, the enzyme is not resistant to heat. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 16-17, 1953 -— MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 

JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

JULY 10, 1953—TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 

JULY 16-17, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JULY 17, 1953—NORTHWEST CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Summer Membership Meet- — 


ing, Marcus Whitman Hotel and Walla 
Walla Country Club, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Til. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wIsconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 12-138, 1953 — 1owa- 


NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual ~ 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des © 


Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 


French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, | 


Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 19583— (TENTATIVE) 


TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 


Convention, location to be announced 


later. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 19583—NEW yYoRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON: 


VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST © 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 


tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- © 


gon. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege 


table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, } 


San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 18-21, 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


1954—NATIONAL 
rood 


BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- ¢ 


ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONYEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Penn Harris Hotel, © 


1954 — CANADIAN §& 
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The Interest of the Canning Industry 
in Pending Proposals to Amend 
The Robinson-Patman Act 


By H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


Chief Counsel, National Canners Assun., 
Washington, D.C. 


Presented at the Meeting of the N.C.A. 
Board of Directors, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 22, 1953. 


PART Il: The Proposed Amendments 


At this point it might be desirable to 
dispose of several questions which have 
been repeatedly asked by canners about 
the currently proposed amendments to 
the Act. 

The first is whether any of the pro- 
posed changes in the Robinson-Patman 
Act affect the brokerage provision. The 
answer is that they do not. None of 
these bills would in any way change or 
qualify the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of brokerage to a buyer or buying 
organization, or the granting of a dis- 
count in liew of brokerage. Whatever 
may be the basis for the vigorous cam- 
paign of many brokers against some bills 
and in support of another bill, it is in no 
way related to any proposed change in 
the protected position that the Robinson- 
Patman Act provides for them in subsec- 
tion (c), the brokerage provision. 


Another question constantly asked is 
whether any of the proposals to amend 
the Robinson-Patman Act would sanc- 
tion monopolies or cartels or contracts 
in restraint of trade. Here again a 
categorical negative can be given. None 
of the proposals in any way qualifies the 
Sherman Act or any prohibition of mon- 
opoly, attempted monopoly, or presently 
illegal contract or combination re- 
straint of trade. Indeed, all of the pro- 
posed amendments—with which we shall 


deal in a moment — specifially provide 
against this possibility —an assurance 
not teclinically necessary but included, I 


believe. for political reasons. 
THE ISSUE— 
COMPETITION 


The veal issue with which these pro- 
posals ical is the meeting of competition 


—whe' ier it shall be lawful to lower 

one’s |) ‘ce in particular sales in order 

to mec! competition in good faith with- 
"Part 1. The issue leading up to the proposed 

ee peared in the June 1, 1958 issue of 
-ann) 


lrade’”’, 
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out being required to lower the price on 
all other sales. This basic business issue, 
however, is shrouded in several legal 
technicalities, which I am confident can- 
ners can readily penetrate. To expose 
them clearly one must return briefly to 
the basic prohibition of price discrimina- 
tion. 


You will recall that not all price dis- 
criminations were prohibited by Con- 
gress—but only those which might sub- 
stantially affect competition or competi- 
tors. The test of illegiality was not ac- 
tual economic injury but the likelihood 
of it—not that selling the same goods to 
two customers at different prices would 
drive a competitor or the disfavored cus- 
tomer wholly out of business, but merely 
that there be a substantial probability 
that their ability to compete might be 
injured. 


In 1945, however, the famous Morton 
Salt opinion the Supreme Court said 
that this required effect upon competi- 
tion need not be a substantial probabil- 
ity, but that a reasonable possibility 
would be enough. Indeed, Mr. Justice 
Black suggested that where any one sold 
the same goods to two competing cus- 
tomers at substantially different prices, 
a likely adverse effect on competition 
would be obvious. 


Mr. Justice Jackson, in his dissent, 
vigorously objected on the ground that 
this made for complete uncertainty—and 
meant that any price difference, even 
when set out in a published quantity dis- 
count, would be legal or illegal depending 
upon whether the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or a jury later determined to say 
that it was or was not. 


F.T.C. PRESUMPTION 
In interpreting the law thereafter, the 
Federal Trade Commission developed 
what lawyers call a presumption. A legal 
presumption permits you to show one 


face and to presume the existence of 
another from it—requiring the other fel- 
low to disprove the presumption. 


One of my students once offered a 
happy, yet erroneous, example: He said 
that whenever a married woman gave 
birth to a child at a time when she was 
living with her husband, the law con- 
clusively presumed that the child was 
hers. 


Historically, we have seen that the key 
requirement for illegality in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was the likelihood that 
selling at two different prices may ad- 
versely affect competition. Once the Su- 
preme Court said that this likelihood 
could be an inferred or presumed bare 
possibility—the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in effect bobtailed the statute by 
always using this presumption. It pro- 
ceeded on the basis that wherever it 
showed two different prices to competing 
purchasers on goods of like grade and 
quality, all else could be presumed. The 
Commission insisted that the requirement 
—that the effect of the discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly—could 
be met simply by showing two different 
prices to competing purchasers. The re- 
quirement that a price difference must 
threaten economic injury before it be- 
came illegal—was washed out of the law. 


Literally reams of paper have been 
consumed in legal debate as to the pro- 
priety of that interpretation. Yet, so far 
as I know, it remains the position of the 
Commission today, and has not been 
judicially disavowed in clear fashion. If 
it stands, every price difference, every 
quantity discount schedule that is mean- 
ingful is illegal unless the seller can 
show cost justification, and every freight 
equalization and freight absorption is 
illegal unless the seller can establish that 
he is meeting competition in good faith. 


Yet on this last ditch defense of meet- 
ing competition, the Federal Trade Ccom- 
mission engaged in a further legal gam- 
bit that persisted until the Supreme 
Court foreclosed it in 1951. The Com- 
mission insisted that under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act meeting competition in 
good faith was not a complete defense— 
that it merely shifted the burden oi 
proof. In non-legal English, this meant 
that the Commission—or a plaintiff in a 
treble damage suit—merely had to show 
sales at different prices to competing 
purchasers. The required effect upon 
competition, necessary to make the price 
differences illegal, could then be pre- 
sumed. If the defending seller showed 
that he had been meeting in zvod faith 
the lower price of a competitor. he was 
not exonerated. The only effect would be 
that the Trade Commission would then 
have to establish—rather than merely 
presume—the possibility of adverse effect 
upon competition :nstead of mere!y pre- 
suming it. 


On this theory meeting competition 
was a fairly hollow defense. Even to 
establish, instead of presuming, a proba- 
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bility of injury to competition within the 
words of the law, is not difficult. Instead 
of permitting a seller in the dynamics of 
the market place to meet competition 
without apprehension, it meant only that 
when he was later proceeded against by 
the Trade Commission, or sued in court, 
there could be an additional and probably 
futile step in the litigation. 


F.T.C. OVERRULED 

In the Standard Oil of Indiana case in 
1951, the Supreme Court, by a 5-4 vote, 
overruled the Federal Trade Commission. 
It held that the meeting of competition 
in good faith was a complete defense 
against any charge of violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Fortunately for lawyers, the Supreme 
Court does not always speak clearly or 
by a unanimous court. The decision 
rested on but one vote. The Court did 
not say that a seller could absorb freight 
to meet competition regularly or syste- 
matically. It dealt only with the par- 
ticular facts before it and announced 
that a seller could meet competition in 
good faith to retain his existing custo- 
mers—leaving open the question whether 
he could meet competition in trying to 
get a new customer—leaving open the 
intriguing question as to when a buyer 
would be considered an old customer or 
a new one—and posing the penetrating 
question whether the Robinson-Patman 
Act in its operation would give a seller 
a vested right to his own trade and pro- 
tect him against anyone else moving in 
to get his customers. 

But more important, the Supreme 
Court repeatedly said that the seller 
could meet only a lawful price—that you 
can meet competition in good faith only 
if you know that the competitor whose 
price you are meeting in turn is acting 
lawfully and is not violating the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 


You may immediately ask how, if the 
lawfulness of a seller’s conduct may turn 
on his costs, his competitor can tell 
whether he is acting illegally or justifi- 
ably charging a lower price. Even more, 
your lawyers will tell you that if you 
inquire too closely or directly talk with 
your competitor about his costs and 
prices, you both may be indicted for 
price-fixing and violation of the Sherman 
Act. 


CONFUSION GOES DEEPER 


But the confusion perhaps’ goes 
deeper. Your competitor may be meeting 
somebody else’s price. In good faith I 
may reduce my price to meet your price 
in a particular market. But you may in 
turn have dropped your price in good 
faith—or absorbed some freight—to 
meet someone else’s price in the same 
market. This third fellow of whom I 
have no knowledge may be unlawfully 
discriminating. 

It is confusing enough to have the le- 
gality of my business conduct turn upon 
what you may be thinking—upon whether 
you are acting in good faith. But to 
make it turn upon what some complete 
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stranger might in turn be doing and 
thinking would, I suspect, baffle even a 
lawyer from Mars. 


In other words, many people believe 
that there still is a dense and difficult 
legal smog surrounding this exercise cf 
the provision in the Robinson-Patman 
Act that seems to say that a man can in 
good faith meet a competitor’s price. The 
uncertainty exists for every seller of 
goods. But since most sellers are also 
buyers—and the same presumptions of 
illegality arise if one knowingly takes 
a lower price than a competitor is get- 
ting—the same doubts attach to many 
purchasing operations normally carried 
on in the canning business and in many 
others. 


SEEK CLASSIFICATION 


For these reasons many lawyers and 
businessmen have for some years been 
asking that Congress clarify the situa- 
tion. They have sought amendments 
which would plainly say that a seller 
is not a law violator if he lowers his 
price in some sales in order to move his 
goods in the face of the lower competi- 
tive price in the particular market. 


They have asked that systematic or 
regular freight equalizations or freight 
absorptions no longer be suspect if not 
presumptively illegal. They have asked 
that this nonsense about meeting only 
a lawful competitive price be eliminated 
to provide that a man may meet compe- 
tition if he acts in god faith on what he 
reasonably ought to know as an alert 
businessman. 


In addition, many have asked that the 
right to meet competition be made more 
realistic—that it permit a seller not only 
to meet, but if necessary to beat, a com- 
petitive price where, as often occurs, he 
regularly maintains a differential below 
the particular competitor. Premiums for 
advertised brands exist in many indus- 
tries in which the price of widely, adver- 
tised brands can affect or be affected by 
the differential on non-advertised brands. 


Lastly, many have asked that pricing 
practices permitted by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act ought not to be indirectly con- 
tinued as unfair methods of competition 
under other laws, and that Congress 
specifically so provide. 


If these proposals, now contained in 
the Capehart and Walter Bills, S. 1377 
and H.R. 4170, go no further than I have 
suggested, you may well ask why there 
appears to be so vigorous an opposition 
to them. 

To some extent it may rest upon mis- 
understanding of the legal questions or 
misapprehension as to how these changes 
may be applied. 


THE REAL ARGUMENT 


But the real argument, I think, lies 
deeper and must be evaluated by every 
canner. The charge is that a large buyer 
can always get a lower price from some- 
one. If you permit others to meet this 
price, it is feared that you set off a chain 
reaction, the end. product of which is 


that the large buyer gets from everyone 
a lower price than his competitors. 


A variation of the same fear is the 


suggestion that a large buyer may for | 
most of his needs contract for the entire » 


output of one company—which he can 
do without either him or the seller run- 
ning afoul of the Act. Where there is 
only one buyer, there can be no price 
discrimination by the seller. It is feared 
that the low price thus obtained may 
become the fulerum against which com- 
petition can be met. 


The answers usually made are pointed, 
No seller is required to meet competition. 
He may elect to do so to dispose of only 
a part of his production. Even if meet- 
ing competition is prohibited, there is 
nothing to prevent a large buyer from 
buyng all that he needs through con- 
tracting for the entire output of one or 
more sellers—and the economic effect is 
sometimes to increase over-all production 
and unduly depress all prices. Many 
believe that the economic freedom to 
meet competition is far more important 
than requiring sellers to maintain a uni- 
form price, or to lower their prices to 
all customers in the market if they 
desire to dispose of any part of their 
production at a lower price. Others insist 


that the opportunity—freely and in their 


own business judgment—to elect to meet 
competition—and particularly to equal- 
ize competitive freight advantages—is 
vital to their continued existence as 
competitors. 


Lastly, many suggest that the right to 
compete is essential to a free economy 
—and that any interference with the 
pricing mechanisms in any _ industry 
destroys competition. This is usually 
phrased in terms of saying that compe- 
tition should not be destroyed to protect 
competitors. 


There is no need for me to elaborate 
how these basic economic inquiries apply 
to particular canned foods and specific 
producing areas or consuming markets. 
The earlier discussion set forth the pre- 
vailing patterns. If this analysis has 
been fruitful, it should enable each of 
you to evaluate the problem for himself. 


Three years ago at Atlantic City, a 
large part of a full convention session 
was devoted to the examination of these 


questions. At that session the Associa- 


tion passed the following resolution: 


“The Right to Meet Competition” 


“Continued confusion and uncertainty 
in the legal rules governing the pro- 
priety of delivered pricing, freight ab- 
sorption, and the meeting of competition 
by individual sellers constitutes a serious 
impediment to the economy. To require 
inflexible f.o.b. factory pricing or to im- 
pose limitatons on the meeting of compe- 
tition in good faith by indivdual sellers, 
will cause vast changes’ throughout 
American upheaval and maladjustn.ent 
whose impact will fall upon the growers, 
workers, canners, and the communities 
in which they work and live. The mem- 
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i... of this Association abhor both price 


ce spiracies and monopoly in any form, 
ap endorse all sound efforts to curb 
con-piraey and eradicate monopoly. By 
the -ame token, the Association believes 
tha: the public interest will be effectively 
ser. d and a free economy fostered by 


dissipating the existing confusion and 
douls concerning the legal propriety of 
individual pricing practices or the good 


faith meeting of competition by individ- 
ual sellers.” 
Whether this position should now be 
moditied is for the canning industry to 
determine. 

(NOTE: This resolution re- 


affirmed by the Spring Board Meeting in 
Washington May 22 and 23.) 


THE KEFAUVER BILL 


Finally, it is necessary that an answer 
be given to the constant inquiries about 
the Kefauver Bill, S. 1357. Those who 
oppose the Capehart and Walter Bills 
possibly have adopted Frank Gorrell’s 
old maxim that you can’t fight something 
with nothing. Hence while they basically 
oppose changing the Robinson-Patman 
Act to clarify the right to meet compe- 
tition, at the same time they offer a re- 
vision of their own which would nullify 
the Indiana decision and render the 
defense complete illusion. 


The Kefauver Bill provides that meet- 
ing competition in good faith shall be a 
complete defense except where 
“the effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce,” 


I do not know what the effect of this 
change would be. I suspect that the 
objective is to weaken, if not to nullify, 
the right to meet competition. 


No one can deny that existing uncer- 
tainties are continued and confounded— 
that even where the businessman’s good 
faith cannot be challenged, no one can 
foretell whether he is acting lawfully or 


unlawfully in meeting a compettor’s 
price. Certainly, if the prohibted adverse 
effect upon competition is to be presumed 
merely {vom the charging of two differ- 
ent prices to competing customers, the 
right to meet competition will be de- 


stroyed. How much short of that result 


this provosed “now-you-see-it—now-you- 
don’t” )rovision would go, few lawyers 
would venture to say. 

Neve ‘heless, the Kefauver Bill is 
sponso;; not only by him but by 22 
other S: \ators, embracing 16 Democrats, 
5 Repu icans, and Senator Morse, as to 
whose tus I am somewhat uncertain. 
If nce'n' ig else, this indicates how far 
highly chnieal legal proposals of very 
illusiy caning can be carried under the 
banne: of ‘antitrust’ and “antimon- 
opoly’ This may appear even more 
strane vhen I report to you that in 
1948 Council of Economie Advisors, 
by President Truman, reported 
to him 1 effect that the Robinson-Pat- 
man promoted soft competition at 
the ex ise of the Sherman Act, and 
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that the Supreme Court itself has sug- 
gested that there may be a basic conflict 
between the Patman Act and the funda- 
mental objectives of our historically 
antitrust laws. 


PROPAGANDA 
OVERLY REVEALING 


Perhaps some of the propaganda— 
against asking Congress to clarify and 
confirm the right to meet competition— 
is overly revealing. The most widely 
circulated pamphlet puts the question in 
this way: 

“Would you pay $75 for a train ticket 
if the man in front of you had just paid 
$50 for the same trip? No. It is not 
fair. But you don’t have to worry about 
this kind of discrimination. For sixty- 
five years transportation rate discrimi- 


nations have been outlawed. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act does the same thing for 
practically all commodities.” 


But many may ask whether all private 
businesses have now become public utili- 
ties—all of whose activities and invest- 
ments are closely regulated by Govern- 
ment—who are not free to select their 
customers or markets but must serve all 
comers—whose prices and rates are fixed 
by regulation but those regulations con- 
stitutionally must afford a profit. 


It may well be that in talking about 
clearly confirming the right to meet 
competition where you find it, the real 
issue is whether we are to have truly 
free enterprise or even more confining 
regulation of business activities—to this 
suggested end that every private busi- 
ness will be treated like a public utility. 


Hails Wisconsin Canners 
Migrant Labor Program 


The record of Wisconsin canners in 
dealing with migrant workers is “im- 
pressive” and a credit to the state, Mrs. 
Rebecca Barton, director of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on Human Rights, said 
in commenting on a report of a state- 
wide survey released this week by the 
Wisconsin Canners Association. 

Mrs. Barton said the enlightened hand- 
ling of migrant workers by the industry 
has helped the state “to pull itself out 
of the morass of national defeatism into 
a position of positive leadership.” 

She said the Commission and canning 
industry have found common ground in 
recognizing “that reasonably satisfied 
and healthy workers are the best, and 
that humanity is the best policy.” 


The association’s survey reports that 
seventy-eight of the 145 canning facto- 
ries in the state employ migrant workers, 
mostly in farming operations. The 
workers include British West Indians, 
Texas-Mexicans, Southern whites and 
negroes, Mexican nationals, and Puerto 
Ricans. 

“Wisconsin agriculture depends on the 
12,000 migrants who come here each 
year to tend, harvest and process certain 
farm and orchard crops, as we do not 
have enough people available in the state 
when we need them,” Ray D. Krier, 
association president, declared in the 
report. “Therefore, we believe it is up 
to those who employ migrant workers, 
and the communities where they work, 
to cooperate in providing better housing, 
health conditions, recreational facilities 
and part-time educational opportunities 
for the migrants and their families.” 

The survey covered reports from sev- 
enty-one of the seventy-eight plants 
employing migrant workers. 


RECREATION 


A summary of the report revealed that 
recreational facilities included ball fields 


at thirty-eight camps, recreation rooms 
at twenty-nine, and movie equipment at 
thirteen camps. Of the thirty-three 
camps housing family groups, fourteen 
included a children’s playground, and 
nine had playground equipment. Other 
recreational facilities included television, 
radio, phonograph, piano, games and 
reading material. 

Local churches helped provide recrea- 
tion for migrant workers at thirty-three 
camps, community volunteer groups 
helped in fourteen camps, and local gov- 
ernmental units in several areas made 
available such facilities as swimming 
pools, ball parks, playground equipment. 
One town made available its high school 
physical education instructor to super- 
vise games. 

Sixty-seven of the seventy-one canners 
reporting stated their workers were in- 
vited to local churches, services were 
held at twenty camps, and local clergy- 
men visited twenty-one other camps. 
Twenty-three companies furnished trans- 
portation to and from distanct churches. 

Forty-one canners had arrangements 
with local doctors to guarantee payment 
for services needed by migrant workers 
and their families. Ten camps provided 
company nurses, and free chest X-rays 
were offered at twenty-eight camps. 

The survey also covered other matters, 
including recreation preferences, methods 
of community preparation, orientation of 
migrant workers, and special services. 


“This survey shows that the majority 
of canners in this state recognize their 
responsibilities to the migrant workers, 
and are doing their best to provide 
properly for these employees at their 
work camps,” the report said. “Others 
are improving their facilities and want 
to know what more can be done to make 
living conditions better for their 
workers, 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW ADHESIVE PLANT 


The H. B. Fuller Company has added 
a new adhesive plant at Portland, Ore- 
gon, bringing the number to 11 plants, 
producing pastes, glues, resins, and other 
industrial adhesives. The new operation 
is directed by the H. B. Fuller of Cali- 
fornia, the San Francisco subsidiary. 
Donald F. Barthelmess, General Man- 
ager of the California Company, super- 
vised the founding of the Portland 
branch. Dean Anderson, a former Fuller 
salesman in Portland, will head up the 
Sales Department. Arthur Wilson, until 
recently an Infantry Captain in Korea, 
will direct management of the new plant. 

Roland Bultman, a graduate chemist, 
and formerly employed by the Consoli- 
dated Water Power & Paper Company, 
has joined the Fuller central research 
staff in St. Paul, Minnesota, and will 
assist in the development and improve- 
ment of adhesives for canners and other 
industrial users. 


TEST SWEET CORN VARIETIES 
FOR PROCESSING 


Hybrid sweet corns designed espe- 
cially for processing will again be sub- 
jected to extensive field tests this season 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York where they have been under 
observation for the past two years. 


“Hybrid sweet corns for processing 
have been developed by plant breeders 
who are trying to combine in one hy- 
brid the characteristics wanted by the 
grower, the processor, and the con- 
sumer,” says Dr. Donald W. Barton of 
the Station’s Vegetable Crops Division 
who is conducting the tests. 

The varieties in the Station tests are 
compared for yield performance, ear 
characteristics, size of ear, rate of reach- 
ing maturity, earliness, and quality, he 
explains. 

Information is also being accumulated 
for each of the varieties on the increase 
in field and cut corn yield by leaving the 
corn in the field from the freezer stage 
of development to the cream style stage. 


NEW FOLDER ON 
SMALL SPRAYER LINE 


A new folder which serves as a handy 
reference in the selection of small power 
and hand sprayers has just been released 
by The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 910 So. 
Orange St., Ashland, Ohio. 


Covering Myers complete line of small 
sprayers, the folder presents pertinent 
facts on each type of sprayer and sug- 
gests uses that can save the consumer 
time, materials, and money in spraying. 

The folder is available from Myers 
dealers or by writing to the company. 
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NEW MARKING MACHINE 


The new, improved Bruceway Marker 
combines high speed marking with sub- 
stantial cost saving. 


It requires no outside power operating 
as it does by the movement of containers 
along the conveyor line. Containers mov- 
ing on the line rotate a pair of star- 
wheels which in turn actuate the stamp- 
ing wheel so that containers actually 
mark themselves. There is no restric- 
tion as to speed, the speed of the con- 
tainers moving along the line is the only 
cetermining factor. This entirely new 


The Bruceway Can Marker 


stamping method is said to make sub- 
stantial savings in time, labor and ink 
costs. 

Two models are offered, both adjust- 
able to conveyor widths and container 
sizes. Model No. 400 handles containers 
from 2” to 8%” high, 1%” to 3%” diam- 
eter; Model 600 from 2%” to 12” high 
and 376” to 714” diameter. 


For further details, contact Barry- 
Wehmiller Company, 4660 West Floris- 
sant Ave., St. Louis 15, Missouri. Bulle- 
tin No. 304 giving full description will 
be sent upon request, 


CORROSION-FREE 
BREAD CANNING REPORT 


Which lining and sealing procedure to 
use in the canning of bread so as to 
minimize corrosion inside the can was 
investigated by scientists working for 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. Their 
report describes the tests made and indi- 
cates which procedures were found best. 
Code No. of Report, PB 111063, 17 
pages. Mimeo 50 cents. Order from 
Office of Technical Services, Washington 
25, D. C. Check or money order should 
be made payable ot Treasurer of the 
United States. 


WELDING, BRAZING, 
SOLDERING OF ALUMINUM 


ing of the older metals will find al! he * 


needs to know about welding, brazing, 
and soldering aluminum in the new 186. 
page process manual, “Welding Alumi- 


num”, just published by Reynolds Metals | : 


Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


This is a new and greatly enlarged | 
edition of the manual by the same title __ 


chart revealing their relation to one an. 4 


originally published by Reynolds in 146, 
The new edition contains material on 34 
processes suitable for welding, brazing, 
and soldering aluminum and its alloys, 
These processes are shown in a large 


other and indicating those processes 
most widely used. 
A second chart breaks down the 


wrought aluminum alloys and shows the 
various joining methods suitable for 
the various alloys. A third chart covers 
the aluminum casting alloys in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Detailed weldability ratings for the 
wrought alloys and casting alloys are 
presented in tables rating them for gas, 


arc, and resistance welding processes as 


well as for brazing and soldering. 


The factors that give the aluminum 
alloys their particular welding charac- 


teristics are explained, and definitions of | 


34 welding, brazing and soldering proc- 
esses are included. 


A section explains the alloy and tem- — 


per designations used for aluminum. In 


addition to the older methods such as 4 


gas welding, metal-are, carbon-arc, and 


atomic-hydrogen are welding, separate | 


chapters are devoted to the newly devel- 


oped processes such as inert-gas-shielded 


metal are, and the multi-are. 
Flow welding, stud welding, and in- 


duction welding are other comparatively | 


new processes described in the manual. 


SOIL CONDITIONERS TEST 


Tests which rate the effectiveness of 
16 commercially available synthetic 


chemical soil conditioners in stabilizing 7 
soil aggregation have been completed by | 


the Doane Agriculture Service and the 
Agricultural Institute of St. Louis. A 
report which summarizes the results of 


these tests may be obtained by writing 7 


Doane Agricultural Service, 5144 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 


NEW PAMPHLET ON 
LOW-SODIUM CANNED FOCDS 


The Research Division of the (onti- 
nental Can Company has availabl 


“Production and Consumer Aspecis of 
Low-Sodium Canned Foods,” It is con- 
cisely written and will be of parti ular 


interest to those now packing or wh» are 4 


contemplating the packing of dicteti¢ 
canned foods. 
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DOLE AWARD WINNERS 


Two Hawaiian co-eds are due to arrive 
in San Francisco shortly on a tour of 
the mainland which will be climaxed by 
attendance at the annual convention of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo, The girls, Annie 
Chun and May Hadano, are the Dole 
Travel Award Winners. Each year the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., of Hono- 
lulu awards trips to the convention to 
two outstanding junior home economics 
students at the University of Hawaii. 


ALASKA PACKERS LOSS 


The annual meeting of the Alaska 
Packers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., was held recently and President 
Aubin R. Barthold reported that sales 
and operating revenues for the fiscal year 
ended February 28 were $7,655,757, com- 
pared with $7,296,833 for the previous 
year. The net loss for the year was $507,- 
985, compared with $531,732 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Most of the stock in 
this firm is held by the California Pack- 
ing Corporation. 


CONTROLLING THE 
CONTROLLERS 


John R. Lavinder, of the California 
Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., has been elected treasurer of the 
San Francisco control of the Controllers 
Institute of America, and Ralph B. 
Knott, vice-president and treasurer of 
Fiberboard Products, has been elected a 
vice-president. 


TWO ROBBERIES IN A ROW 


The Bell Packing Co., olive canners of 
1045 Folger St., Berkeley, Calif., is hav- 
ing difficulty in keeping its office equip- 
ment intact. In April, thieves made away 
with three portable adding machines 
valued at almost $1,000, and late in May 
burglars stole an electic typewriter and 
three electric adding machines costing 
more than $1,300. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
SCHEDULED AT PARMA 
The «th International Exhibition of 


Process: Foods and Packaging will be 
held at Parma, Italy, September 12 to 


Septem or 25, 1953. Food packer repre- 
Sentat:. s from many nations annually 
take p: + in this event. Statistics show 
a cont) ‘ous increase in attendance. In- 
tereste parties may contact Direzione 
Dell’e.», Mostra delle Conserve 3, Via 
Cavest» Parma, Italy. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CANS FOR 


MILESTONE CASE OF 
TUNA—Pretty Joanne Sullivan, queen of 
the San Pedro Fishermen’s Fiesta, helped 
manufacture at American Can Company’s 
Wilmington factory these 48 shiny new 
cans for the 100-millionth case of tuna 
packed in California since the industry 


started in 1903. R. K. Frederick, plant 
manager, announced that the milestone 
case will be presented to Neil Petree, 
president of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in Long Beach on June 
9 at a luncheon commemorating the in- 
dustry’s 50th anniversary. Presentation 
will be made by representatives of Cali- 
fornia Fish Canners Association, Fisher- 
men’s Cooperative Association, American 
Can Company .and American Tunaboat 
Association. Petree will send one of the 
48 cans from the historic case to the 
governor of each state in the Union. 


F. A. HARDING RETIRES 


F. A. Harding, 1931 President of the 
National Canners Association, announced 
his retirement from the William Under- 
wood Company on May 20. Mr. Harding 
was active in the Association during the 
1920’s and the early 30’s. 


WILLIAM E. RAY 


William E. Ray, one of the founders 
and pioneers of the nation’s retailer- 
owned industry, died on the morning of 
May 29. He was Manager of Grocers 
Wholesale Coop., Des Moines, Iowa, at 
the time of his death, which was due to 
a heart attack. 


Mr. Ray, a national figure in food dis- 
tribution aided in the establishment of 
the Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America almost twenty years ago as well 
as the National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
Inc. 


/ PRINTERS’ STRIKE HITS 


INFORMATION LETTER 


A strike of printing plant employes in 
Washington, D. C. has temporarily pre- 
vented the issuance of the National Can- 
ners Association “Information Letter” in 
its familiar printed form. The last two 
issues of the letter were reproduced in 
the well equipped mailing rodm of the 
Association on the multilith equipment 
installed when NCA first occupied the 
new building. 


SANITATION CONSULTANT 


Herman L. Fellton, active in sanita- 
tion work since 1934 and in public health 


service, and for the past seven years 
Vice-President in charge of Technical 


Operations of the Orkin Exterminating 
Company, and also Vice-President of the 
Orkin Institute of Industrial Sanitation, 
is no longer with that organization and 
has entered into business for himself as 
a sanitary engineer consultant with office 
at 15 Peachtree Place, Northwest, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, where he will be available 
for consultation on food plant and indus- 
trial sanitation, insect and rodent con- 
trol, and other sanitary engineering 
matters. 


CONTINENTAL CAN ACQUIRES 
SHELLMAR FLEXIBLE 
PACKAGING BUSINESS 


The sale of the flexible packaging busi- 
ness of Shellmar Products Corp. of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio to Continental Can Com- 
pany, Ine. has been approved by the 
directors of the two companies, it has 
been announced by General Lucius D. 
Clay, chairman of the board of Conti- 
nental. 

Confirmation of the transaction is sub- 
ject to ratification by Shellmar’s share- 
holders at a special meeting which will 
be called for that purpose later this 
month. 

Shellmar’s Flexible Division is a lead- 
ing converter of cellophane, polyethy- 
lene, pliofilm, acetate, foil, and various 
laminated and coated products, with 
plants at Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, 
Ohio; Southgate, Calif.; and Columbus, 
Ga. It also has five operating companies 
in Latin America as well as affiliates in 
other foreign countries. 

The Self-Locking Division of Shellmar, 
which manufactures set-up and molded 
egg cartons, is not included in the trans- 
action and will continue to be operated 
under its present management. 

It is contemplated that the name of 
Shellmar Products Corp. will be changed 
to Self-Locking Carton Corp., and the 
Shellmar name will be acquired by Con- 
tinental. 
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planned expansion. 


columns. 


Another Step in Hungerford Expansion Program Nears Com- 
pletion. For the past several years Hungerford Packing Com- 
pany, Hungerford, Penna. has been carrying on a program of 


Five years ago facilities and buildings were added to this 
already modern food processing plant for the packing of kidney 
beans and other dried bean items. Last year a modern office 
building was completed which was reported pictorially in these 


Now Hungerford is completing another step by adding several 
thousand more square feet to the labeling department. This 
area will also provide for a new infirmary, new personnel office 
and a new and completely modern Quality Control Laboratory, 


PROMOTIONS AT RUTGERS’ 
COLLEGE FARM 


Dr. Ordway Starnes, extension spe- 
cialist in entomology, was named assis- 
tant director of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, according 
to an announcement by President Lewis 
Webster Jones of Rutgers University. 
This is a new position which Dr. Starnes 
will take over on September 1 when the 
heavy summer schedule of field work in 
insect and disease control has been com- 
pleted. 


Westervelt Griffin, assistant to the di- 
rector of resident instruction, has been 
appointed assistant dean of he College 
of Agriculture, in which capacity he will 
have charge of both the 4-year and short 
courses in agriculture. He succeeds Prof. 
Frank G. Helyar, whose retirement on 
July 1 was recently announced. 


Van Wie Ingham, assistant to the 
dean and director, will be executive sec- 
retary of the College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, also effective July 1. 


SARDINE SPAWNING LAW 
EXTENDED 


Governor Earl Warren, of California, 
has signed a measure banning the pack- 
ing of sardines during the summer 
spawning months, continuing the present 
law for two years. He has also approved 
a measure postponing until the end of 
1955 of an act prohibiting the sale of 
yellowfin or bluefin tuna weighing more 
than 150 pounds. 


SALAD DRESSING WEEK 


June 11 to 20 has been designated 
National Mayonnaise and Salad Dressing 
Week. The event, sponsored by the May- 
onnaise and Salad Dressing Manufacu- 
turers Association and engineered via 
radio, television, daily and weekly press. 
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SOUP & SALADS PROMOTION 


Soup ’n’ Salads, Soup ’n’ Sandwiches 
will be spotlighted this summer in one 


of the greatest joint promotions ever 


developed. 


Throughout June, July and August, 
Campbell Soup Company and Kraft 
Foods Company will pool their powerful 
advertising behind Soup ’n’ Salads, Soup 
’n’ Sandwiches and some foods that go 
into these popular warm-weather dishes. 


Specifically, the summer-long advertis- 
ing and merchandising will sell all 21 
kinds of Campbell’s Soups, Kraft’s Vel- 
veeta and other cheeses, and Kraft’s 
Miracle Whip and other dressings. The 
overall promotion, however, will also 
help grocers move fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, bread, dairy products, meats, bev- 
erages and many other items. 


The warm-weather appeal to consum- 
ers will be “quick, easy meals” empha- 
sizing that Soup ’n’ Salads, Soup ’n’ 
Sandwiches require less time in the 
kitchen and are easily prepared. 


A total of 14 leading magazines will 
be used in the campaign and selling mes- 
sages will be seen and heard on three 
coast-to-coast television programs. 


A full array of four-color point-of-sale 
material is available to grocers from 
Kraft and Campbell salesmen. There are 
giant blowups for both Soup ’n’ Salads, 
Soup ’n’ Sandwiches; posters, case cards, 
shelf talkers and dealer mats. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Ohio Pollution Control Board, 
Columbus, Ohio, reaffirms an_ earlier 
position that they approve the use of a 
system of irrigation for the disposal of 
cannery plant waters. Such a_ plan 
makes the building of lagoons unneces- 
sary. 


Where acreage is available for irriga- 
tion lines the Board’s position will save 
Ohio canneries several thousand dollars 
in complying with the Ohio Water Pol- 
lution Act. 


HUNGERFORD HOUSE ORGAN 


Just one more innovation at the Hun- 
gerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa., 
announced by President Bill Free this 
week, is the issuance of a House Organ. 
Volume 1, No. 1, issued without a name 
(there‘s a $10.00 cash award for a suit- 
able name), is a mimeographed edition 
12 pages and cover. The Introductory 
issue contains an Horatio and Alger 
story of Bill Free’s success in the can- 
ning industry these past 23 years; a 
message from the President himself; 
from Quality Control Head George 
Thumser; an introductory statement out- 
lining the purpose of the Organ and 
other news of interest to the employe. 
The idea is a brain child of Charlie 
Meads, Personnel Director and Assis- 
tant to the President. 


DORRANCE BLDG. 
TO BE DEDICATED AT M.1.T. 


Two scientific symposia will highlight 
dedication exercises to be held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on Thursday, June 25, for the John 
Dorrance Building, new home of the De- 
partments of Biology and of Food Tech- 
nology at M.I.T. 

The dedication ceremony will be held 
in the morning and the symposia in the 
afternoon. The symposia will be con- 
ducted simultaneously on “Perspectives 
in Quantitative Biology” under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Francis O. Schmitt, head 
of the Department of Biology at M.I.T., 
and on “Global Concepts of Food Tech- 
nology” under the chairmanship of !)r. 
Bernard E, Proctor, head of the Depa’t- 
ment of Food Technology. 


In the morning, the presentation v ill 
be made by Mr. Oliver G. Willits, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Campbell Soup Company. The co'- 
pany was the principal donor of the new 
building which honors a former pre i- 
dent of Campbells’ and an M.I.T. aluin- 
nus of the class of 1895. Dr. James %t. 
Killian, Jr., President of M.I.T., will a:- 
cept for the Institute, and Dr. Schmi'‘t 
and Dr. Proctor will accept for their 
departments. 
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Tomato Council, Inc. 
Statement of Policy 


‘he Council’s corporate structure was 
purposely designed to be all-inclusive. It 
is designed to permit inclusion of all 
tomato products whch are packed and it 
is also designed to accommodate a na- 
tional membership. 

Initial activities have been limited to 
canned tomatoes since that is the tomato 
commodity which has received the least 
promotional assistance over the years. 
It is, likewise, the one on which per 
capita consumption suffered the 
most. 

Faced with the need for prompt action, 
the Council was organized and put into 
operation by those canners who were 
readily at hand. Needing a beginning 
point, an initial staff, and office facilities, 
but lacking the financial means to bring 
it about at the time, they sought the 
cooperation of the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation. 

Accordingly, as a temporary expedient, 
the Tri-State Association personnel was 
made available on a temporary basis as 
were office facilities and space. It is con- 
templated that, as finances and member- 
ship permit, the Council will make 
permanent arrangements for both staff 
and facilities at whatever location and 
to whatever extent the Council deems 
proper. 

Due to the limited amount of time 
which the Council’s “gratis” staff can de- 
vote to membership solicitations and 
canner information contracts, current 
membership includes only canners in five 
states of the Mid-Atlantic area. How- 
ever, membership is available to canners 
anywhere in the entire country and invi- 
tations will be extended as rapidly as 
time and facilities permit. 

Assessment is at the rate of 2/10¢ per 
shipping case based on the 1952 pack. 
Canners interested in participating as 
well as supply firms who are interested 
in supporting the work may secure 
further details by writing the Tomato 
Council, Ine., Masonic Building, Box 738, 
Easton, Maryland. 

Promotional campaigns are already 
being developed for September-October 
1953, January-February 1954, and May- 
June 1954. A complete announcement of 
the details will be ready for presentation 
at a ublic meeting being held at the 
Mile River Yacht Club, near St. 
Mich is, Md., at 11:00 a.m., on Friday, 


July | Sinee everyone who is inter- 
ester invited to attend, luncheon reser- 
vat should be made in advance with 
the « incil office. 


ORTICULTURISTS TO 
VISIT RUTGERS 


A | day and tour for members and 
frie; if the N. J. State Horticultural 
Soci vill be held at Rutgers Univer- 
Sity Saturday, June 13, according to 


Arth. J. Farley, secretary. 
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Niagara’s 
Field Protection 


You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


Anoth. FMC Divisiot serving 
rEMC 
DUSTS, SPRAYS 


® 
Niagar and CROP DUSTERS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Fla., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Greenville. Miss., Har- 
lingen, Tex., Pecos, Texas., Yakima, Wash., Subsidiary: Pine Bluff 
Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., Canadian Associate: NIAGARA 
BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—Reports from all 
important canning sections of the coun- 
try indicate that rains have been as 
troublesome, and in some cases more SO, 
than in this area. (Md., Del., Pa., N. J.) 
Last week we had a brief respite, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 
27, 28 and 29. Tractor lights could be 
seen working well into the night as 
growers took full advantage of favor- 
able field conditions that have been 
rationed so sparingly this season. The 
rains began early Saturday, continuing 
steadily over the holiday week-end until 
late Monday afternoon. At this writing, 
Wednesday afternoon, it’s a beautiful, 
clear, seasonal day, and this condition 
has continued since Monday afternoon. 
It’s the first favorable period for hay- 
ing operations and with hay cutting 
more than over-due it’s at least probable 
that some canning crops are being 
neglected. The present weather is a 
break for Eastern Shore pea canners, 
where pea cutting is at its height. Cen- 
tral Maryland won’t get too far into 
peas until early next week. Prospects 
for a good, high quality yield continue 
excellent. The weather man promises us 
showers late Thursday or Thursday 
night, becoming fair and cooler Friday 
or Friday night. The showers might 
begin again about Sunday. 

New York State has given up on pea 
planting which is literally washed up. 
According to reports about 70 to 75 per- 
cent of contract acreage was planted in 
that state. Wisconsin at last reports, 
expected to plant about 90 percent. 


Rains in the Santa Clara Valley have 
hurt cherries and grower prices are 
stiffening perceptibly. Some damage is 
also reported to pears, and while no re- 
duced yield is expected in apricots, 
quality has been hurt. Just about every 
important canning area, in addition to 
the above, the Northwest, the Ozarks, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
has experienced trouble in maintaining 
planting schedules, particularly in toma- 
toes, beans and corn because of wet 
weather, and in many areas, also cool 
weather. Harvesting operations of early 
crops like asparagus, spinach and straw- 
berries have also been interrupted seri- 
ously. The California asparagus pack 
will be definitely off. Spinach prices are 
beginning to show signs of strength. 
Corn, tomato and bean acreage is bound 
to be off from intentions. 


FREIGHT RATES—At a public hear- 
ing in Chicago on May 18, representa- 
tives of California and the Northwest 
canning industry presented a strong case 
for rate adjustment on East-bound and 
West-bound transcontinental shipments 
of canned foods. The two representa- 
tives pointed out that because of pro- 
hibitive rates, gradually arrived at since 
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1946, the railroads have not maintained 
their share of canned foods volume. 
They had figures to show that the rail- 
roads might expect higher revenues 
through lesser rates and greater volume, 
and listed a number of trends unfavor- 
able to the railroads that might well be 
expected to continue unless more favor- 
able rates are forthcoming. Some of 
these latter were the shifting of pro- 
duction facilities to the East, the use of 
private trucking, and the purchase of 
company-owned trucks. In conclusion it 
was emphasized that unless differentials 
are reduced, canners will have three al- 
ternatives. 1—Further develop Western 
distribution; 2—Curtail packs; 3—De- 
velop alternative methods of transpor- 
tation. 

The canner groups have been advised 
that their petition is receiving careful 
consideration, but because of the impor- 
tance of the adjustment, additional time 
to study the subject adequately is 
needed. It is scheduled for reconsidera- 
tion at the next meeting of the freight 
group on August 19. West Coast can- 
ners have been advised that it would not 
be safe to expect that any adjusted 
rates resulting from the petition become 
effective on the bulk of the 1953 pack. 


THE MARKET—There’s little change 
in market activity, with buyers for the 
most part continuing a hand to mouth 
inventory policy. The chief exception to 
this is in beans, where much forward 
buying for immediate shipment when 
packed has occurred. important 
quantities of Southern beans will be 
canned in this area because of the pro- 
hibitively high prices of the raw stock. 
Local beans will be ready toward the 
end of this month. Interest in spot 
canned fruits continues active’ with 
many items on the list out of stock. 
Some strengthening in the undertone of 
tomatoes, due to continued weather in- 
terference in planting, was noted during: 
the week. Also there are signs of 
strength in the spinach situation, par- 
ticularly California. New pack pea prices 
are beginning to make their appearance, 
but mostly in the Northwest. No prices 
on the Tri-State pack are in evidence 
at this writing. Corn is quiet, and fish, 
too, is on the dull side. Salmon canners 
again are having their trouble with the 
labor unions, and some canners are ready 
to call it quits with others pooling their 
production facilities for a consolidated 
pack. 


RETURNS FROM COAST 


Ross Yerby, Jr., New York division 
sales manager for the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, is back at his desk after 
an extended visit to Calpak headquarters 
in San Francisco. Mr. Yerby stopped off 
en route home to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Super Market Institute in 
Cleveland. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Slack Business Continues—Uncertain Pros- 
pects Strengthen Undertone Of Tomatoes— 
Freezers G Soup Packers Taking Over East- 
ern Peas, Northwest Prices Named—South- 
ern Beans Too High To Handle—Sardines 
Irregular—Salmon Canners Consolidating— 
Trade Demand For Orange Price — Active 
Fill-in Buying Of Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 4, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Business has con- 
tinued rather slack here during the week, 
with distributors limiting purchases to 
small lots for fill-in purposes. Consider- 
able interest is shown in early packs, and 
there is nothing in sight thus far to in- 
dicate that much in the way of substan- 
tial downward price adjustments may be 
looked for. This state of affairs is influ- 
encing canners in showing steady price 
views on carryover holdings. 


THE OUTLOOK—The usual amount 
of booking for private label needs is re- 
ported in progress, but with this excep- 
tion buyers’ views have again turned 
conservative, insofar as inventory policy 
is concerned. With nothing on the hori- 
zon to indicate any likelihood of substan- 
tial inventory profits in the near-term 
outlook, chains and wholesalers alike are 
expected to keep inventory investment at 
a minimum. 


TOMATOES—With the new pack 
prospects in the Tri-States looking none 
too well as a result of early-season un- 
favorable weather, there has been a 
little more interest developing in spots. 
Canners are showing steady price views, 
and are not inclined to go below $1 for 
standard 1s, with 303s at $1.20, 2s at 
$1.22 %-$1.25, and at $1.90 and up- 
wards. On 10s, $6.50 is bottom. Extra 
standard 303s command $1.35 and up- 
wards, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Pea canning is hitting its 
stride in the east, and while some can- 
ners are accepting business at about the 
same levels as a year ago, others are 
holding back in naming prices until they 
have a better line on costs and pack. It 
is reported that freezers and soup pack- 
ers are taking peas in larger volume this 
year, which should cut into the supply of 
the canned product available for the 
trade. Meanwhile, pea canners in the 
Northwest are booking business on new 
pack at $1.25 for standard 5-6 sieve 303s, 
with extra standards quoted at $1.70 for 
2-sieve, $1.50 for 3-sieve, $1.41 for 4- 
sieve, $1.36 for 5-sieve, and $1.40 for 
mixed 3-4-5s. Fancy holds at $2.06 for 
l-sieve 303s, with 2-sieve at $1.94, 3- 
sieve at $1.69, 4-sieve at $1.54, and 8-4-5 
sieve at $1.52, all f.o.b. canneries. 
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OTHER VEGETABLES—Eastern can- 
ners are generally withdrawn on beans, 
and virtually no packing is under way, 
due to high costs on raw material from 
the South. It is expected that the market 
will begin to take shape by the end of 
June, by which time canners hope to be 
running on local beans. ... Movement in 
corn has picked up, and while there have 
been no price changes, it appears that 
carryover holdings will turn out to be 
smaller than the trade had looked for. 


TUNA—Reports from Japan this week 
are to the effect that the summer pack 
of light meat in brine will not run much 
over 60,000 cases, which is considerably 
smaller than that of a year ago. Some 
90 pereent of the summer pack, now un- 
der way, is going into 7-ounce tins. The 
domestic tuna situation continues to 
show strength. A slight improvement in 
the catch is reported. 


SARDINES—The market is showing 
irregularity, with sales of old pack re- 
ported here on the basis of $6.35 per 
case for quarter keyless oils, delivered. 
This works out to a low of about $6.10 
on an f.o.b. cannery basis. Other sellers 
are quoting the new pack above this 
level, however. 


CRABMEAT SHORT—With the trade 
coming into the market to cover summer 
needs on Japanese crab, a shortage has 


developed. Limited holdings are reported 
here, with importers quoting fancy 
halves at $37 per case, ex warehouse. 


SALMON—Seattle reports note a 
trend toward consolidation of operations 
by Alaska canners for the current sea- 
son, in the face of growing demands 
from the unions. Meanwhile, there has 
been a little inquiry from the trade for 
prompt shipment stocks, and carryover 
continues to clean up steadily. Small lots 
of fancy reds are reported at $27 for 
tall 1s, with halves at $17.50, with Alaska 
kings at $24 and $15, respectively. Alaska 
cohoe lists at $21 on talls and $12.50 on 
flat halves, with pinks at $20 and $12 
and chums $15 and $8.50 to $9.00, all 
f.o.b. Seattle. 


CITRUS—With supplies of concen- 
trates reported short of expected de- 
mand, canners of single strength juices 
expect no difficulty in moving out their 
carryover holdings before new pack time 
rolls ’round. There was some trade de- 
mand for orange juice reported this 
week, with the market holding on the 
basis of $1.12% for 2s and $2.50 for 46- 
ounce, with blended juice at $1.07 and 
$2.40 and grapefruit juice at 95 cents 
and $2.05. Choice grapefruit sections 
are held at $3.90 for 46-ounce, all prices 
f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fill-in buy- 
ing of fruits continues fairly active, and 


the market position on the coast is steady 
as canners move nearer bare floors on 
their carryovers of many sizes and items. 
Coast reports this week indicate that 
canners are facing higher prices on Royal 
Anne cherries this season, and the range 
of grower prices will undoubtedly have 
some influence upon pack totals. ... 
Latest reports from the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board on the sign-up of the pro- 
posed marketing order for the coming 
season shows that as of May 25, some 
47.7 percent by number and 56.7 percent | 
by volume of the growers had signed, 
together with 36 percent of the pro- 
cessors. Assents by growers must be 51 
percent by number and 65 percent by 
volume, with ratification by processors 
65 percent by number and the same per- 
centage by volume to make the pact 
effective. ... Rain and hail have report- 
édly damaged the pear and ’cot crops in 
the Santa Clara valley, but the extent of 
the damage remains uncertain as yet. 
Spots are reported showing up on apri- 
cots, and canners do not expect that the 
crop will be as clean as last year. 


IN FOOD-O-MAT POST 


Carl W. Shaver, previously assistant to 
the president of the Grand Union Co., 
has been elected to the presidency of the 
Food-O-Mat Corp., a subsidiary of Grand 
Union. 
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CAN HELP YOU 
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We’ve been in this business long enough (98 
years) to know that every food processor has 
special problems . . . space, or lack of it... 
labor, or lack of it . . . simple, straight-line pro- 
duction on one or two fruits or vegetables, or 
quick shifts from one to the other of many. 


Robins representatives can advise you on what 
to do. Robins engineers can design ‘“‘custom- 
made”’ equipment for you. And . . . Robins 
manufacturing facilities can turn out the fin- 
ished equipment that will overcome your prob- 
lem. 


Why put up with an operation you know is in- 
efficient? Put it up to Robins! 


Akkohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 


CATALOG LISTS 


tion more profit- 
able. But . . . if 


805 


STANDARD ITEMS _ 


that will help 
make your opera- 


what you want is 
not in the cata- 
log . . . just tell us 
we'll make it, 
or get it, for you. 


You see > ROBINS! 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Little Change In Market—Interest In New 
Packs—Stiffening Undertone in California 
Spinach—No. 1 & No. 10 Tomatoes Hard 
To Find—Signs of Strength In Catsup— 
Standard And All Grades Of No. 10 Corn 
Scarce — Asparagus Lags — Heavy Forward 
Buying Of Beans—Unfavorable Weather Hits 
Sweet Cherries — Pears, Peaches, Cocktail 
Short—Citrus On Hand To Mouth Basis— 
Salmon Slow. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., June 4, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Little change in 
the trading tempo at the wholesale level 
this week although distributors report 
excellent movement of all canned foods 
at retail levels. While spot business is 
just so so, there is considerable interest 
in the new packs, particularly in the 
items that are now short or non-existent. 
Buyers here would really like to make 
some kind of committment on the new 
pack of Blue Lake beans and are having 
no success in finding canners willing to 
listen to additional business. The pack 
hasn’t started yet and the industry is 
just about sold out on their anticipated 
production. Wisconsin and New York 
canners are having little trouble selling 
ahead on their packs of both green and 
wax beans with considerable business 
being booked for immediate shipment 
when packed. Cocktail is another item 
that the trade are looking for and can- 
ners should have a busy time once new 
goods are ready. 


On the spot market buyers are finding 
those bargain lots of cheap corn are fast 
disappearing with the market showing a 
tendency to firm up on standard. Toma- 
toes are showing no improvement but 
there are less canners willing to sell al- 
though the trade are still not convinced 
the market is ready to move up as yet. 
California spinach canners have finally 
come to their senses and the market 
there is now on the upgrade. The new 
pack of asparagus, with the exception of 
whole spears, is not selling too readily 
and new pack southern beans, despite 
the scarcity, are not finding anxious buy- 
ers. Distributors would like to buy addi- 
tional quantities of applesauce, cocktail 
and sliced beets but cannot find canners 
with much to offer. 


SPINACH—California spinach canners 
have apparently decided there is little 
profit and less reason in the indiscrimi- 
nate price cutting policy that has pre- 
vailed in that area ever since the new 
pack began and are now moving prices 
upward. More than one factor is now 
quoting fancy spinach at $.85 for 8 oz., 
$.95 picnics, $1.07% for 303s, $1.25 for 
2s, $1.45 for 24%s and $4.05 for tens. 
Such prices are more in line with what 
they should have been right along. 
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TOMATOES—Although the tomato 
market continues in a depressed state, 
the trouble is really confined to only 
303s, 2s and 2s as 1s and tens are short 
and difficult to find. Furthermore, really 
fancy tomatoes are also very limited in 
supply and have readily sold on the basis 
of $2.40 for 2s and $2.25 for 303s. Toma- 
toes in #1 tins are just about gone and 
only one lot is offered locally and that is 
held at $1.20 for extra standard grade. 
Tens continue firm at $8.25 for extra 
standards with no standards offered. 
Standard 2s are still offered at $1.35. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato cat- 
sup is showing signs of firming up and 
some of the largest factors have raised 
prices recently from the extremely low 
levels that have prevailed for some time. 
Extra standard in 14 oz. bottles is now 
hard to find under $1.35 with some can- 
ners now holding at $1.50. Tens are 
quoted at $10.00 for fancy, $9.00 for 
extra standard and $8.00 for standard. 
Puree hasn’t made much headway and is 
offered at $.87% for fancy ones and 
$5.50 for tens 1.045. Fancy juice is held 
at a bottom of $2.25 for 46 oz. with some 
processors holding at $2.35 to $2.45. 


CORN—Standard cream style corn in 
303 tins is no longer available at $1.05 
and only very limited quantities are of- 
fered at $1.10. Furthermore, it appears 
this price will also move higher in the 
very near future. Fancy corn is cur- 
rently quoted at $1.40 for cream style 
and $1.50 for whole kernel. Tens are 
now very tight with nothing offered in 
cream style and very little whole kernel 
which is firmly held at $10.00. 


ASPARAGUS—Local canners are not 
having too much success in finding a 
ready market for anything in the aspara- 
gus line except whole spears and center 
cuts. The last pack was far from being 
a profitable one and the present one has 
started out in a similar vein. Many buy- 
ers carried over cut grass and are not too 
eager to buy until they actually need 
the goods. The market for 10’s continues 
unchanged at $15.00 for fancy cuts and 
tips, $1.55 for 8 oz., $1.72% to $1.75 for 
picnics and $2.20 for #300s. 


BEANS—From all indications Coast 
canners of Blue Lake beans will have 
nothing to do about sales this year ex- 
cept to figure out how to ship more beans 
than they expect to pack. It’s nice work 
if it could be arranged every year the 
same way. Wisconsin and New York 
canners also report excellent pre-pack 
sales with much of this business for im- 
mediate shipment when packed. Ozark 
canners will also enjoy this present pros- 
perity as they expect to start operations 
before the end of this month. 


SWEET CHERRIES—Early reports 
from the Coast in regards to the sweet 
cherry pack which is due to get under 
way shortly are anything but encourag- 


ing as unfavorable weather is hamper- 
ing operations. No prices have reached 
here as yet but some important factors 
in the Northwest have indicated they 
may have to pay as high as 18¢ a lb. for 
raw stock as compared to 8%c last year. 
If such is true prices will be much 
higher. 


OTHER WEST COAT FRUITS—The 
trade are looking for 2% standard pears 
but can find nothing but extremely small 
counts at $2.95. Cling peaches are also 
on the short lists but little or nothing is 
offered. It appears the independent can- 
ners in California will lean more toward 
freestone varieties this year and in the 
future as the packers of advertised 
brands control so much of the market on 
Clings. Cocktail grows tighter by the 
day and tens have completely disap- 
peared with only limited supplies of shelf 
sizes now offered. Little or nothing is 
offered in the way of apricots and the 
trade are now looking forward to the 
new pack which will get under way 
shortly. 


CITRUS—The market on citrus re- 
mains quiet with the trade unconcerned 
about the possibilities of higher prices 
which have been hinted at by Florida 
canners. Buying is on a hand to mouth 
basis and is expected to continue that 
way unless something exciting happens 
in the future. The market continues at 
$2.75 for 46 oz. Valencia orange and 
$2.50 for unsold stocks of early pack. 
Blended is offered at $2.45 while grape- 
fruit juice is held at $2.00 to $2.05. 


SALMON—This item has slowed down 
considerably and distributors are just 
marking time and buying only as needed 
in limited quantities as they are some- 
what concerned about the possibilities of 
lower prices. However, news from the 
canning front is not too encouraging at 
present although the season is. still 
young. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Continues Unfavorable — Mixed 

Fruit Movement Heavy — Spinach Moves 

Upward—Asparagus Pack Definitely Off— 
Study Tomato Acreage—Fish Inactive. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., June 4, 


THE SITUATION—Unfavora!ile 
weather for many canning crops ¢:n- 
tinues the rule on the Pacific Coast, and 
especially in California, and this is se! v- 
ing to create added interest in some linvs. 
Asparagus is being hard hit and the pack 
will be well below early estimates. Early 
planting of beans in some districts are 
not in the best shape and some replait- 
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i) may be done. The ripening of early 
. ts has been slowed down somewhat, 
1o real damage has been done. A 
‘y volume of business continues and 
,ng is making an especially good 
-)) ving. Salmon continues to move 
<iy, with distributors buying for im- 
jate requirements only. 


+ RUIT MOVEMENT—Figures show- 
iv» the movement of canned peaches, 
jul. cocktail, fruits for salad and mixed 
‘vuiis for the period June 1, 1952 to May 
1. 1953, have been released by the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, along with esti- 
mates of the movement of these items 
for the full crop year. The movement of 
cling peaches for the 11-month period 
was 15,199,298 cases, with stocks of sold 
and unsold on May 1 of 3,182,888 cases. 
The movement of fruit cocktail amounted 
to 7,950,858 cases, with a stock of sold 
and unsold of 1,872,901; a movement of 
fruits for salad of 733,016, with sold and 
unsold stocks on hand, 222,365, and a 
movement of mixed fruits of 88,190, with 
21,897. 

In order to secure an estimate of the 
movement of cling peaches and fruit 
cocktail for the full crop year the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board assumes that for 
the month of May, 1953, the same move- 
ment, sales and shipments will take place 
as occurred in April, 1953. The picture 
is then, as follows: Movement of cling 
peaches, June 1, 1951, to June 1, 1952, 
16,258,400 cases, and for June 1, 1952, to 
June 1, 1953, 16,223,907 cases. Unsold 
on June 1, 1952, 1,741,911 cases, and on 
June 1, 1953, 1,263,507. Stocks on hand, 
sold and unsold, June 1, 1952, 3,417,804 
cases, and on June 1, 1953, 2,158,279. The 
movement of fruit cocktail for the period 
1951-1952 was 7,153,484 and for 1952- 
1953 is estimated at 8,697,381. Stocks un- 
sold on June 1, 1952, were 1,539,572, and 
on June 1, 1953, estimated at 312,955. 
Stocks on hand, sold and unsold, June 1, 
1952, were 2,334,855 and on June 1, 1953, 
estimated at 1,126,378. 


BARRELED CHERRIES—The Can- 
ners League of California has brought 
out figi:es showing the carryover of bar- 
reled cherries on May 1, 1952, as 15,585 
barrels. The 1952 pack amounted to 97,- 
432 barvels and the carryover on May 1, 
1952, was 16,459 barrels. 


SPI’ \CH—While some canners are 


still qu ting spinach at the extremely 
low pr s they brought out for new pack 
amon or so ago, others have revised 
their ces upward. Some who had 
been « ing No. 303 at $1.00 have ad- 
vance.» 1.07%, and prices on No. 2%s 
have | upped 15 cents. It is still pos- 
sible i. sy No. 10 spinach at $4.25, but 
more ¢ ers are now quoting this item 
at $4. Canners of advertised brands 
seem t: .e doing a fair volume of busi- 
ness a opening lists. 


ASP AGUS—tThe pack of asparagus 
In Calif. via will definitely be down from 
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early estimates, with some canners re- 
porting that their output is but about 
two-thirds of that of last year to a cor- 
responding date. Cool weather is hang- 
ing on in the delta district and cutting 
crews have been reduced in size. Most 
canners are sold up on all-green and no 
one seems able to offer the full list. 
Opening lists prevail, but advances on 
some items seem likely. 


TOMATOES—tThe trade is watching 
with much interest the 1953 tomato acre- 
age reports for the nation and for Cali- 
fornia. The California acreage promises 
to be about 80,000 acres, or 29 percent 
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below that of last year and 46 percent 
below that of 1951. But again and again 
it is being pointed out that it is largely 
marginal land that is being dropped and 
that the tonage per acre is steadily 
going up. Fancy solid pack tomatoes are 
moving well, with some sales of No. 2% 
reported at $2.75, and even more, but 
this strength is not shared by standards 
or tomato products. Tomato juice is mov- 
ing out quite freely and some canners 
are running out of some items‘in the list. 
Sales of No. 2s are reported at 95 cents 
and 46-oz. at $2.00, but this seems to be 
close to the bottom of the list. 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
| will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. . 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . . 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . 
Bogota Container Division. . .. . 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division 
Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 
Fibre Board Container Corp. . 

Fibre Board Container Corp. . 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 
BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. | 
TETERBORO, N. J. 
MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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SALMON—The canned fish market, 
taken as a whole, is not especially active. 
Most orders are comparatively light, 
with the distributing trade seeking to 
keep stocks at the lowest possible level. 
This is especially true of salmon, which 
has virtually been priced out of the mar- 
ket, according to food experts. The high 
costs of catching and packing this fish, 
with the season just a short one, is caus- 
ing much worry in high places and some 
canneries may not operate this season. 
Alaska red salmon is quite generally 
priced at $27.00 for No. 1 talls, with 
$20.00 quoted for pinks and $15.00 for 
chums. 


MACKEREL—Landings of mackerel 
for canning in California for the period 
January 1 to May 28 amounted to 10,446 
tons, against 9,792 tons for the corre- 
sponding period last year. This fish is 
being sold about as fast as it can be 
packed, with most sales now at $8.00- 
$8.50 a case. Most sales are being mede 
in markets that formerly used California 
sardines. Sales of sardines are few and 
far between. The latest listed sale was 
at $9.25 a case for No. 1 oval packed in 
tomato sauce. 


PROMISING NEW INSECTICIDE 


A new basic insecticide material that 
may be one of the most promising to be 
introduced in over a decade was an- 
nounced in Chicago recently by D. L. 
Kent, head of biochemicals development, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. In a 
paper before the Mid-Year meeting of 
the Chemical Specialties Manufacturing 
Association, Kent said that the new 
chemical, Strobane, is a chlorination 
product of a mixture of terpene hydro- 
carbons and is now available for test 
purposas. 

Screening tests conducted by BFG 
Chemical Company and_ independent 
laboratories show the new product to be 
highly effective against many species of 
household insects and a broad range of 
agricultural pests, stated Kent. 

It was pointed out that toxicological 
tests show no limiting characteristics in 
several forms of application. However, 
it was stressed by the chemical company 
representative that at this time no re- 
quest has been filed with he Agriculural 
Department for a permit to sell quan- 
tities of Strobane. The company is en- 
couraging qualified research personnel in 
various fields of agriculture and indus- 
try to test the product. 

It is planned that as more data is made 
available in the near future and regis- 
tration is received, there will be greater 
quantities released for semi-commercial 
sale. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 
N. M. Schiff Company, food brokers, 


are now located in new quarters at 99 
Hudson Street, New York 13. 
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THATCHER PROMOTES FOUR 


Dr. Roy S. Arrandale and Harry J. 
Mullany have been appointed Vice Presi- 
dents, and W. W. Liston and E. W. 
Brown elevated to new managerial po- 
sitions by the Thatcher Glass Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. This 
announcement was made by Franklin B. 
Pollock, Thatcher President, following 
the regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on May 22nd. 


Dr. Arrandale was appointed Vice 
President and Technical Director. He will 
continue to function in the same capacity 
under his new appointment as previously, 
having been Technical Director of the 
Company since joining it in 1941. 

Mr. Mullany was appointed Vice Presi- 
dent and General Factories Manager of 
Container Operations. This entails super- 
vision of Thatcher’s bottle-making fac- 
tories at Elmira, N. Y., Streator, Ill., and 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Mr. Liston becomes Plant Manager of 
the Elmira factory, the post formerly 
held by Mullany. 

Mr. Brown becomes Plant Manager of 
the Jeanette, Pa. factory of Thatcher’s 
McKee Glass Division, manufacturers of 
Glasbake heat-resistant ovenware and 
other consumer and industrial items. He 
replaces R. B. North, recalled to the 
Company’s General Offices in Elmira. 

All appointments became immediately 
effective. 


LATE BLIGHT EARLY THIS YEAR 


Late blight was found May 26 by Dr. 
Gordon Taylor, plant pathologist at The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, on sprouts from a potato cull 
pile on a farm in Tolland County. This 
is one of the earliest records of the ap- 
pearance of this disease in the State. 

According to Dr. Saul Rich, also a 
plant pathologist at the Connecticut Sta- 
tion, who heads the Federal-State Plant 
Disease Warning Service for Connecti- 
cut, the early showing of the disease is 
due to favorable weather conditions this 
spring. Late blight spreads when days 
are warm and rainy and nights are cool. 
Progress of the disease usually stops 
with the coming of hot, dry weather. 


TOMATO YEARBOOK ISSUED 


The 1953 edition of the American To- 
mato Year Book has just come off the 
press. It is again edited by Dr. John W. 
Carncross of Rutgers University. Of 
special significance is the complete and 
up to date list of recent references to 
tomato culture, tomato diseases, pests, 
and their control. In addition there is 
much statistical information of vital im- 
portance, including data on yields, acre- 
age, and production for both processing 
and fresh markets. There are also sta- 
tistics on tomato juice, tomato pulp,, 
tomato catsup, tomato imports and ex- 
ports. Copies may be secured at $2.00 by 
writing the American Tomato Yearbook, 
8 Elm Street, Westfield, New Jersey. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE BROKERS MERGE 


Chesapeake Sales Company and A. (, 
Schauman & Company, Baltimore food 
brokers, have merged their interests and 
effective June 1 will be known as Schau- 
man & Newark Company, and will main- 
tain offices in the present location, 3600 
Fourth Street, Baltimore 25. The com- 
pany will continue to handle the same 
lines as formerly, the only changes being 
in the merging of the two companies, 


MARSH TAKES OVER STONE 


Eugene T. Marsh has taken over the 


merchandise brokerage business of the 
Ralph C. Stone Co., 149 California St, — 
San Francisco, Calif. Canned foods are | 


among the lines handled. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of two new 
directors in the company’s board of di- 
rectors. They are Thomas G. McGuire, of 
the Industrial Indemnity Co., and Arthur 
Franken, of the firm’s own executive 
staff. The new members replace Paul 
Wormser and A. T. Gillespie, both 
deceased. 


VISITS OHIO TRADE 


Herbert Dreste, vice president of the 
G. S. Suppiger Co., visited the distribut- 
ing trade in Ohio last week, following his 
attendance of the Cleveland meeting of 
the Super Market Institute. 


NAMED TO BOARD 


W. A. Schroeder, vice president in 
charge of sales, and A. S. Yehalem, vice 
president and assistant to the president, 
have been elected members of the board 
of directors of The Best Foods, Ine. 


OPENS FLORIDA OFFICE 


Joseph S. Rothstein, who formerly op- 
erated J. S. Rothstein & Co., Wiilkes- 
Barre, Pa., food brokers, has re-entered 
the brokerage field, with offices at 16233 
N.E. 9th Court, Miami Beach. 


FERRY BLDG. WING 
FOR TRADE CENTER 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the transformation of the north win;: of 
the famous Ferry Building, San F:an- 
cisco, Calif., into the initial unit of the 
San Francisco World Trade Center. “he 
space will be given over to display fa- 
cilities and offices for brokers, manu- 
facturers and others interested in foreign 
trade. 
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